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movements, Farmer-Labor parties, the Nonpartisan League,
radical dissent within the Democratic party in the southern
section, in Oklahoma and Texas, upset the old political system.
There was a return to the spirit of the insurgent 'nineties
when Mrs. Biease, the "Kansas Pythoness/' advised her fellow-
citizens "to raise less com and more hell." Old-established
radical dynasties like the La Follettes; new figures like
Governor Floyd Olson in Minnesota, Senator Nye and
Governor Langor in Xorth Dakota, returning figures from the
past like "Alfalfa Bill" Murray in Oklahoma, expressed this
discontent wirh an economic system that was a purely nega-
tive lottery; all blanks and no prizes,
But the worst time came with the general depression, with
the general collapse of rural credit, with the foreclosures on a
great scale that marked the collapse of farm values and led,
even in so rich, well-farmed, and well-ordered a state as Iowa,
to something like_ a jacquerie. Far worse was the situation of
the High Plains farmer. For nature took a hand and inflicted
a series of catastrophic droughts, and droughts which got the
attention of the most urban-minded Americans. For the dry,
loose soil of the marginal farms simply blew into the air.
Hundreds of miles away in Minneapolis, the soil from Dakota
farms piled up on the carpets of the houses and over a thous-
and miles away, it darkened the sky in New York. A way to
the south, in western Texas and Oklahoma, it was a case of
farm lands turning to sand, and the poor, ill-educated, ill-
equipped marginal fanners began there that long, uninspiring
trek west to California. The "Okies1* of The Grapes of Wrath
were a novelty in American history, mostly defeated, dispiri-
ted fugitives from soil that had only been opened to settlement
in 1890 and was desert by 1934.
Farther north, things were not quite so bad. The Scand-
inavian farmers of the Dakotas had more technical resources
and more capital. Even in the worst year of all, 1934, when
the rolling country west of the Missouri looked, at a distance,
like a Scottish moor covered with a kind of heather that was,
in fact, wheat stunted to a few inches by the drought, when
the dying cattle were shipped hundreds of miles east by the
federal government to water, there was no despair. UA good
year wiH set us all right,1' so a Swedish fanner told me when I
spoke of the theory that arable farming would have to be